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tomarily think of as belonging to Emerson and should like 
to believe must have affected all who met him and avowedly 
confess to being influenced by him. What it is that has 
made Mr. Sanborn so very acrimonious about others ever 
having ventured to express their opinions — no doubt often 
enough mistaken — the uninformed reader can only surmise. 
Here at least was the opportunity to correct these wrong 
impression left upon closing the book is not that we have 
upon these pages. But it is a strange circumstance that the 
impression left upon closing the book is not that we have 
come any nearer to the Concord Sage in whose presence we 
should gladly sit and from those lips should wish to hear 
but that the author has been in a very contentious mood 
about somebody or something. Instead of presenting an 
unforgettable picture of Emerson the man, the dreamer, the 
poet, the sage, the personality of wide sympathies and un- 
bounded tenderness, Mr. Sanborn has succeeded only in di- 
recting attention to himself and his own opinion in the con- 
tention that he was right and some one else was wrong. 



MORE FICTION. 

Cable's Cavalier; Ford's House Party; Grace Rhys's Wooing of Shei- 
la; Browne's Drachmann's Nanna. 

Mr. Cable's "The Cavalier" (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons) is a breathless story of war time to suit the pre- 
vailing fashion. We confess to a feeling of distinct charm 
in Mr. Cable's writing — when he is trying and is at his best — 
and must admit that the pages here go by with ease. There 
is just enough of autobiography to give the impression 01 
reality to some of the scenes. But as a whole the picture is 
overdrawn and too highly colored. Engagements and es- 
capes crowd upon us, and if instead of riding off to fresh en- 
counters as, for instance, after the fight at the bridge, we 
come to work it out mathematically, we can't see quite how 
it was done. Lieut. Steve and Charlotte Oliver do not 
draw us quite so much as their companions of whom we hear 
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less and wish to know more. But at last that husband of 
Charlotte's is really dead — killed by some one else physically, 
but morally by Steve and Charlotte a hundred times — and 
they are married and the author is satisfied. Mr. Cable errs 
on the side of his sentimentality, but he has some fine pages 
of clean writing for all that. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford seems to have been mainly re- 
sponsible for the "House Party" (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co.), a collection of Twelve Tales written to the query of 
Guess Who? with a prize attached. It doubtless attracted 
the ingenious, and before this, it is to be supposed, the re- 
spective authorships are known. Some of the stories are 
distinctly clever and individual; others, while well enough 
written, are colorless and seemingly intended to confuse and 
evade. But this means that the writers entered into the spirit 
of the plan, though it may be open to doubt whether by such 
a process the test is "tested" or not. We are sorry to state 
others who did not write did not see the fun of it, and re- 
sented their names being mentioned as possible authors of 
stories in the series. Even more clever than his story — 
whichever it was — the connecting links of Mr. Ford, which 
had of necessity to be tours de force, were admirable for their 
purpose. 

"The Wooing of Sheila," by Grace Rhys (New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co.), is a charming story, simply and delicately 
told. It is of the quaint old style, somewhat of the "Lorna 
Doone" type, and it does one good to while away a little 
time in Irish dreamland with the best in human nature stead- 
ily asserting itself. 

The Dial has long been recognized for a sympathetic in- 
sight into Scandinavian literatures. In a series of "Tales 
from Foreign Lands," comprising stories of German, Italian, 
French, Spanish, Swedish, and Bohemian love, the editor of 
the Dial, Mr. F. F. Browne, has added "Nanna: a Story of 
Danish love" (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), based upon 
Holger Drachmann's original, but rewritten in its English 
dress. It is a simple love story dealing with an old-world 
sentiment — a Paul and Virginia of Northern life. But not 
only is the charm in the simple telling; the spirit of the 
Northern coast — of the forest, the strand, the rocks, and the 
sea — is there. 



